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CIVIL WAR 


he Civil War was the deadliest in American history: more than 

750,000 soldiers perished between 1861-1865. Its cultural, 

social, and political impact—felt most strongly in the ending 
of slavery—still shapes the country today. A vast number of images 

were created in response to the conflict and its aftermath, including 

certificates declaring one’s allegiance, portraits of generals and 
politicians, views of prisons and hospitals, and political images satirical 
and ideal, patriotic and blasphemous. Photography was widely used in a 


Gilbert Gaul (American, 1855-1919), Battery H 1” Ohio Volunteers Light Artillery in Action at Cold Harbor. Oil on 
canvas, 1893. Framed: 10 x 6 ft. Lent by the Oregon-Jerusalem Historical Society. Photo: Toledo Museum of Art 


war context for the first time. Lithography companies like Currier & Ives 
met the popular demand by everyday citizens for inexpensive pictures 
related to the War. After the War, artists were employed in memorializing 
an assassinated president, a Union preserved, and a people emancipated. 


The American Civil War: Through Artists’ Eyes explores the array of images 
created to document, to propagandize, and to commemorate this conflict 
that continues to reverberate in the American consciousness. 


SLAVERY 


t the heart of the Civil War was the issue of the enslavement of people 

of African descent in the Southern states. Artists portrayed the debates 

over slavery in a range of ways—often with deeply-ingrained racism, 
even when depicting pro-abolitionist views. After the assassination of President 
Lincoln, artists sought to visually encapsulate the concept of Emancipation in 
his honor, but even these images took a paternalistic tone. Lincoln was the Great 
Emancipator, the benevolent white authority figure who bestowed freedom upon 
the meek and grateful slave. However, some images of the time stressed the 
courage and character of African Americans, particularly as Union soldiers. 


Thomas Ball (American, 1819-1911), Emancipation Group. Bronze, 1865. 
Lent by University of Michigan Museum of Art, Bequest of Henry C. Lewis, 1895.13 
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Currier & Ives, Benjamin Day 
= ol ee Ae (American, 1838-1916), Caving . 
ome oo ee stint By s+ gg ahs In, Or a Rebel “Deeply Humiliated.” + 
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Satire—of political and military leaders, specific issues and events of the 
day, and the War ‘ itself—thrived during the Civil War, on both sides. Satirical | 
writing, music sand especially i images sg eat the n news of the day in often 
humorous— se an otter 

to nearly everyone because they were inexpensive and widely available. Just as 
today, artists of political cartoons and satirical prints used their art to express 
their own political views. 


LINCOLN 


Now considered one of America’s most © 
respected—even beloved—presidents, 
Abraham Lincoln was a divisive figure during 
the Civil War, criticized on both sides for going 
too far or for not going far enough in his 
actions concerning slavery and the War. Lincoln 
understood the power of the image for shaping 
opinion. He was the first president to fully 
embrace the possibilities of photography, sitting 
for 51 formal photo portraits over his political 
‘career—even posing while visiting troops on 
the battlefield. After his assassination in 1865, 
his image proliferated in prints, sculptures, and 
other media. 


John Rogers (American, 1829-1904), The Council of War (detail). Painted plaster, 1868. Toledo Museum of Art, 1953.163 


OFFICERS & SOLDIERS 


COME ANDIDIN US BRUTHERS. 


PUBLISHED BY THE SUPERVISORY COMMITTEE FOR RECRUITING COLORED REGIMENTS 
[210 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


rtists depicted soldiers and their officers almost invariably as 

courageous and patriotic (if the artist was on the same side as the 

soldiers) or as cowardly or traitorous (if they were on the opposite 
side). Unlike the idealized (or demonized) view of soldiers presented in most 
prints, photographers sometimes preserved a more anecdotal, less glamorized 
view of military life. Soldiers and officers also had formal photographs of 
themselves taken in their uniforms to present to family and friends. Unlike the 
vast majority of the infantry, officers were typically from the upper classes and 
often sat for more expensive painted portraits. 


P. S. Duval & Son, Come and Join Us Brothers. Lithograph, about 1863. 
Lent by William L. Clements Library, University of Michigan 


John Reekie (American, active 1860s), A Burial Party, Cold Harbor, Virginia (detail) from Gardner's Photographic Sketch Book of 
the War, Vol. 2. Albumen print, April 1865. Toledo Museum of Art, 2000.52b 


BATTLES 


During the War, newspapers and magazines sent artists to record events as they 
happened. Artists would make sketches during the battles, then later turn them 
into more fully realized compositions. Although the still young medium of 
photography was not yet able to capture the action of battle, photographers took 
candid (and sometimes highly posed) views of camp life and the aftermath of 
battle—including, for the first time, the casualties of war. Many images of the 
major battles of the War were produced in the 1880s and later during the wave of 
memorialization that set up monuments across the eastern half of the country. 


THE War AT HOME 


Much of the art made during the Civil 
War was in the form of mass-produced, 
inexpensive prints meant to be framed 
and proudly displayed in parlors, dining 
rooms, and libraries. Images also allowed 
ordinary citizens to experience the War 
in unprecedented ways: stereo cards 

of battlefield photographs by Mathew 
Brady and others could be viewed at | 
home through a stereoscope—an optical a SN. Sn Me > | 
device that operated similarly to 3D ee y \ 
glasses. Even children’s toys like Milton eee eae 

Bradley’s Myriopticon—a cardboard 
theater presentation of the events of the Milton Bradley & Co., The Mifiopticon, A Historia 


Civil War—packaged the conflict visually Panorama of The Rebellion. Lithograph, scrolling toy 


farh ti theater, about 1870—80s. Lent by William L. Clements 
or home consumption. Library, University of Michigan 
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EXHIBITION PROGRAMS 


For more details, visit toledomuseum.org/calendar 


All programs are FREE 


April 17 
May 1 
May 7 
May 10 
May 21 


May 28 
May 29 
May 30 


May 31 


June 6 


June 11 
June 19 


June 19 
June 20 
June 27 
June 28 


July 2 


6:30 p.m. Film: Oscar-winning 2012 biopic Linco/n (149 minutes). Little Theater 


7 p.M. Gallery Talk: Curator Ed Hill leads an exhibition tour. Galleries 28 & 29 
7 p.m. Film: Oscar-winning 1989 movie Géory (122 minutes). Little Theater 
2 p.m. Film: Family-friendly Mysterious Island (1961; 101 minutes). Little Theater 


7 p.m. Films: The Red Badge of Courage (1951; 69 minutes) and Am Occurrence at 
Owl Creek Bridge (1962; 28 minutes). Little Theater 


7 p.M. The Sound of Silents: Buster Keaton’s classic film The General (1926) 
Nu ldeW(eerovenlor-velien(celm@oymervervelimulcce)coom\crestsm@kelmenlelbitc) Ra moshiayle 


7 p.M. Lecture: “More Ballads than Bullets: The Power of Song in the 
Civil War’ by University of Michigan musicologist Mark Clague. Little Theater 


10 A.M.—10 p.m. Marathon Film Screening: Ken Burns’ groundbreaking 1990 
documentary The Civil War (10 2 hours, plus breaks). Little Theater 


2 p.m. Great Performances in the Great Outdoors: “Songs that Made a 
Nation: The Civil War, 1861-1865.” The Dodworth Saxhorn Band plays 
authentic 19th-century instruments in period costume. Monroe Street Terrace 


10 A.M.—5 p.m. Program: Fifth United States Colored Troops, African 
American Civil War Military and Civilian Reenactors. Museum grounds 


6 p.m. Woodlawn Cemetery Civil War Tour. Woodlawn Cemetery 


6:30-8:30 p.m. Performance: Juneteenth Celebration. Marks the 150th 
anniversary of Emancipation Day, known as Juneteenth, when news of the 
Emancipation Proclamation and the end of the Civil War reached Texas. 
Monroe Street Terrace 


5—9 p.m. Modern Battery H Civil War Reenactment and Cannon 
DYerentevetjav-teloyePM\y (Ulyoereomtaceyererets 


10 A.M.—5 p.m. Modern Battery H Civil War Reenactment and Cannon 
Demonstration. Museum grounds 


2 p.m. Lecture: “Remembering Gettysburg” by University of Toledo art 
history professor Richard Putney. Little Theater 


CE VEE @rierlm Doaterassteleccetemislen @rrcrim G7 ll lcawmmateslculer tele teyelec im 
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performed by soprano Margaret Baron. Great Gallery. 


7 p.m. Film: Comedy Sherman’ March (1985; 155 minutes). Little Theater. 


Cover: Gilbert Gaul (American, 1855-1919), Battery H Ist Ohio Volunteers Light Artillery in Action at Cold Harbor (detail). 
Oil on canvas, 1893. Framed: 10 x 6 ft. Lent by the Oregon-Jerusalem Historical Society. Photo: Toledo Museum of Art 


